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FELLow Crrizens: 


Another annual election now con- 
fronts us with the Democratic party, 
striving for the ascendancy in the State 
of New Hampshire. While that dan- 
ger threatens us, all division’ should 
be healed, and all dissensions should 
be hushed until it is past, unless 
we have come to the conclusion there 
is no longer any occasion for a Repub- 
lican party. Is there any other party 
that gives either hope or assurance, by 
its action, that it will better subserve 
the interests and happiness of the people 
of New Hampshire, and of the nation? 
We have known the Democratic party 
too long and too well to expect anything 
but evil from its success. When for a 
year it obtained control of the State, 
they gave us no improving legislation, 
but used the time of the legislature in 
turning out Republican officers, by Ad- 
dress, against whom they could make 
no complaint whatever. You all know 
how they gerrymandered Senatorial and 
Councillor Districts, and all the cities 
of the State to gain Democratic repre- 
sentation, without regard to the Consti- 
tution, the convenience of the people, 
or anything else, beyond getting contro] 
of the Legislature of the State, when 
they could not get a majority of the 
people. They tried to me one thing 
more, and only failed because there 
were a few Democratic members whom 
they could not control for the work they 
had promised to do. Could they have 


. done so, they would have repealed the 


Temperance laws upon the statute book 
of the State, and have substituted for 
them a license law, prepared in the in- 
terest of the liquor traffic, whose dealers 
had contributed heayily to ensure their 
success, with the promise and assurance 
of such legislation. 


REPUBLICAN PARTY A NECESSITY. 


I do not propose to discuss in this 
campaign the President’s Southern pol- 
icy by which he hoped to heal animosi+ 
ties, quiet the hustile race feeling, and 
Strengthen the bonds of union among 
the States, as it is a matter upon which 
Republicans are divided in opinion,and 
it is not in issue. If it proves success« 
ful, time will vindicate its wisdom; and 
if it shall prove to be an error, no one 
will regret it more than the President 
himself. But suppose the President’s 
policy to be a grave mistake, and that 
in trusting to the promises of the lead- 
ing men of the South, he has been de- 
ceived ; suppose that, instead of keeping 
the promises given him, they violate 
them all, with their honor thrown in; 
and that they go on persecuting and 
driving out all active Republicans by 
forcing convictions from jurors against 
justice, and law, and evidence,—as they 
have done in South Carolina, and are 
doing in Louisiana. Suppose that in- 
stead of recognizing and protecting the 
constitutional rights ‘of the Freedmen, 
they terrorize over them, and disfran- 
chise them by tax contrivances and 
petty larceny laws, and bring them as 
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»session, that Clerk ‘‘bounces” the only 
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mear to the condition of slaves as possi- 
ble. by vagrant laws and personal con- 
tract laws; is there not, then, all the 
more occasion and necessity for the suc- 
cess of the Republican party, to holdin, 
check by moral and legal influences the 
full consummation of their fell purpose? | 


NO GOOD TO NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


A solid South, dominating and con-| 
trolling the Democratic party, bodes no | 
good to New Hampshire or New Eng- | 
land. They claim the blood and de-| 
scent of the Cavaliers; and in the days} 
of slavery they called our working peo- 
ple “‘the mud-sills of society ;” ‘‘greasy 
operatives,” and ‘‘big-fisted, small far- 
mers whose talk was of bullocks,” in 
contrast with their gentlemanly planters 
who, supported by slaves, had leisure 
to study statesmanship and the sciénce | 
of government. In times past they 
struck down our commerce when they 
had none, and turned our capital into 
manufacturing; and then, when manu- 
facturing became remunerative, they 
attempted to strike that down also. 
They are to-day assaulting New Eng- 
dand industries,aided by the Democratic 
party, with the Wood & Morrison tariff | 
bills. The South are now, for the first | 
time, beginning to realize the benefit of 
home industries; and when time shall 
have dulled their prejudices, they will 
see their mistakes, and change their ac- | 
tion; but until they do this, the Repub- | 
lican party is a necessity for the protec- | 
tion of New England’s rights and inter- 
ests against their assaults, and the) 
assaults of their Democratic allies. 


HOW DEMOCRATS ARE TREATED. 


Take the past and the present Demo- | 
cratic House of Representatives to illus- 
trate how they treat even New England 
Democrats to whom they owe their 
success. Not a Chairmanship in the 
two Congresses given to aNew England 
Democrat, while two-thirds of the lead- 
ing committees of the House are in the 
control of the rebel States. The South 
was divided in opinion as toa candidate 
for a Clerk at its recent organization. 
“The New England Democratic vete was 
-given to the successful candidate, and 
yet, in the first month of the regular 


sDemocrat from New England on his 
‘roll, to give the place to arebel from 
Georgia. That New England man who 
was ‘‘bounced” for a rebel, was Walter 
‘French of Boston; confessedly the ablest 
Clerk upon the roll, and a son of Walter 


|stands the steady demand for the re- 


French of Manchester, who was the 


bosom triend of Franklin Pierce. That 
is the generous treatment the Democracy 
of New Hampshire receive from a solid 
South, after all their aid. One would 
have supposed that gratitude for copper- 
head sympathy during the war, alone, 
would have secured better treatment 
than this. You Democrats who have 
hoped some time to taste the sweets of 
office, cant read herein your chances, 
under a Democratic administration, 
ruled by a solid South. Perhaps in jus- 
tice Lought to say, that this treatment 
was not taken as submmissively as it used 
to be before the Republicans had taught 
a better way. The ‘Barrington blood,” 
(as some of our down-country friends 
would say) in Frank Jones, came well- 
ing up in good Saxon “‘cuss words” in 
which Morse of Massachnsetts joined, 
with a slight German accent, musical to 
many cars; and thongh this did not 
bring French back, it gave Jones anoth- 
er man on the pay-roll of the Clerk of 
the House. 


RAIDS ON THE TREASURY. 


One great danger to be apprehended 
from a solid South, lies in the assaults 
which will be made upon the 'Freasury 
whenever the Republican party is weak 
in the House and the Senate. There 


funding of the cotton tax, collected from 
the South, amounting to sixty-eight mil- 
lion dollars; and behind that stands 
looming up in indefinite figures, innu- 
merable war claims, for ail conceivable 
damages, for property taken, used or 
destroyed inthe march of the Union 
army over the South. At the rate these 
claims are now coming in and growing, 
and the way the testimony impreves and 
strengthens with time, it will not be 
long before it can easily be proved that 
every rail which warmed a soldier by 
the camp-fire, every field crossed, every 
piece of property used, injured, or ta- 
ken by the Union forces, belonged to a 
Union man, and should be paid for.— 
Count up the cost of this,you who think 
the present debt a burden; and you who 
believe in keeping faith with public 
creditors, in getting out of debt and out 
of that slavery which debt brings, how 
can you succeed if a solid South cuts 
down taxation on tobacco and whiskey 
and imported merchandise, as they will 
try todo before this Congress closes? 
Suppose we have a Democratic ad minis- 
tration in all the branches of the general 

overnment, such as we had here in 

ew Hampshire a few years ago—and 
a solid South comes down upon the 


Treasury as the liquor dealers came 
down upon our Legislature with a li- 
cense law,—would it not be both con- 
venient and desirable to have a strong 
Republican minority in Congress as we 
did in New Hampshire, so that a few 
Democrats with a solid Republican vote 
could hold the Fort and save the credit 
of the country, and the Treasury from 
spoliation? We saved the Temperance 
laws by the aid of a few Democratic 
votes, and kept the State from beiug 
flooded with rum. 


NEVER RIGHT BUT ALWAYS WRONG. 


Four years ago I declared in a speech 
in this Hall, that the Democratic party 
had become incapable of administering 
the government successfully, from the 
fact that.in twenty years they had not 
been able to take the right position upen 
any leading measure in issue before the 
American people. I cited the fact that 
twenty years before, the Missouri Com- 
promise had been stricken down by the 
Democratic party at the demand of the 
Slave power; and that since that time 
they had been every time and all the 
time, wrong; and much of the time, 
unpatriotic. When the nation was forced 
into war with an empty Treasury and 
empty arsenals, the Republicans of New 
Hampshire proposed to do as other 
States had done, make provision for 
arming and equipping her soldiers who 
were volunteering, ready for service ; 
but the Democratic party, with few ex- 
ceptions, voted against the proposition. 
Their protest against it recorded in the 
Journal of our House of Representatives 
tells how unpatriotic they were on that 
occasion. 

When enrollment and a draft became 
necessary to save the Union causo, the 
Democratic vote in Congress was recor- 
ded against the measure. You all re- 
member the terrible scenes enacted in 
New York city by the Democratic mob, 
which destroyed the draft offices and 
hung negroes to Jamp-posts, and how a 
part of the amy had to be called back 
after the battle of Gettysburg, from pur- 
suing Lee’s army,to keep down the mob 
and keep order in that Democratic city 
while the draft went on; and you also 
know too well their conduct in this. en- 
rollment district. 

When bounties to volunteers had bur- 
dened the State and all our towns with 
debt, and the. Republicans proposed to 
take the pegroes who were supporting 
the rebel army by their labor, and put 
them into the field to fight. as soldiers on 
our side, the votes of the Democratic 
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party in Congress were all recorded 
against it. Inthe light of to-day, it 
seems incredible that they should have 
refused this measure of relief from bur- 
densome taxation. 

When money was needed to pay and 
feed the army, they opposed the Nation= 
al Banking Law which gave us a loan 
of three hundred millions, as well as the 
best banking system the world has ever 
seen. When the exigences of the gov- 
ernmentcalled for Internal Revenue tax- 
ation, they opposed that measure. They 
opposed the issue of greenbacks, and 
they opposed the issue of bonds. When 
war was raging they opposed emanci- 
pation as a@ war measure, and when 
peace was established they still opposed 
emancipation as a measure of justice. 
Their votes are recorded against it not 
only in Congress, but in our State legis- 
latures. When the question was to give 
citizenship to Freedmen, with an equal 
right to the protection of the Courts, 
again the Democratic party was found. 
in opposition. 

A GOOD CERTIFICATE. 


But notwithstanding all this bad rec- 
ord, they succeeded in carrying the 
State by the aid of the Liquor Dealers” 
Association, and what did they do to 
show their capability for government in 
the State? In the first place, they gave 
the Republicans, indirectly, the best cer- 
tificate of good character a party ever 
had. We had been in power in the 
State sixteen years. A]] the vast expen- 
ditures of the war had taken place in 
this time, for raising and arming sol+ 
diers, and for State aid to their families. 
The Democrats had ful! possession of 
every branch of the State government, 
and they went through every depart- 
ment to find:something which had been: 
wrong—something to be corrected and 
improved upon—some extravagance to 
be curtailed—some useless officer who 
could be dispensed with—something, 
somewhere, where they could show im- 
provement. 
appointment. Everything was found 
tions, not a salary they could ent down, 
not a clerk they could spare. What a 


frem its epponents! 
THEIR IMPROVEMENT IN LEGISLATION. 


sixteen years all over, to see wherein 
they could improve it. 
how they gerrymandered cities to get 
more representatives—cities w hose char_ 


certificate was this for a party to receive” 


They were doomed to dis- - 


correct; no wastefulness, no defalca-- 


They looked our legislation during - 


I have told you © 
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ters had stoed unchanged in that respect 
all throngh sixteen years of Republican 
administration, just as they came to us 
from the old Democratic party before 
there was a Republican party,—how 
they gerrymandered the Senatorial and 
Councillor Districts, and how they tried 
to pass a license law to fulfil their prom- 
ise to the liquor dealers; but I have not 
told you how they upset the Courts to 
get Democratic J dges, and abolished 
Teachers’ Institutes in their zeal for 
economy. These, I think, were all the 
improvements they attempted upon our 
legislation of sixteen years. 


NO BETTER IN THE NATION. 


In the National Legislature they are 
close upon the end of the third year of 
their power in the House of Represen- 
tatives. What capacity for legislation 
have they shown in that field? But be- 
fore I speak of this let me call your at- 
tention te their efficiency as reformers. 
During fourteen years when the Re- 
publicans had full control of the House, 
so far as I know, with but two excep- 
tions, no officer employed was ever 
found guilty of any offence or was 
charged with any impropriety. The 
postmaster of the House and one of the 
assistant door-keepeers, were charged 
with receiving money from the Pacific 
Mail Co. for lobbying for a subsidy. 
These two men received about one- 
third as muchas was paid to John G. 
Shumaker, a Democratic member of the 
House, at the same time. So much in 
fourteen years of Republican control. 
At the opening of the first session of 
the Democratic House, Republicans 
were removed, and Democrats substi- 
tuted in their places, and before the 
session was half over one Clerk was re- 
moved for the violation of law, and the 
Doorkeeper, who had been an officer in 
the Confederate congress, who took oc- 
casion to proclaim himself a bigger 
man than old Grant. had to be removed 
for misconduct, while the minor officers 
indulged in hotel fights with knives,and 
other like innocent amusements. The 
present House gives evidence of but 
little if any improvement. The Door- 
keeper is at this time under investiga- 
tion for charges preferred. 

To return to the subject of Democratie 
capacity for governing, let me ask what 
measure they have passed through the 
House in the last three years, to relieve 
the people, improve business, and in- 
spire confidence? They have been pro- 
fuse in promises before the people, but 
will some Democrat tell me what they 


have done in the way of performance? 
So far as I recollect, they have passed 
through the House a bill to re-monetize 
the silver dollar of 412 1-2 grains, and 
make it an unlimited legal tender, and 
have passed a bill to repeal most of the 
act providing for the resumption of 
specie payment in 1879. They propose 
to reduce the tariff, but have ‘not, up to 
this time, reported their proposition to 
the Heuse. Let us examine the Silver 
Bill as it passed the Democratic House, 
before its amendment in the Senate. It 
gave free coinage, which would de- 
prive the Government of the benifit of 
a profit of ten per cent., and would 
give it to the speculators and holders of 
foreign silver. Its next effect would be 
to reduce the tariff ten per cent. or 
whatever might be the difference be- 
tween the value of the gold and the sil- 
ver dollar for export. Its next ef- 
fect would be to reduce the value of 
all payments received for interest_in 
coin, to the same extent. It would 
stop refunding the public debt at lower 
rates of interest,and cost us two dollars 
a year in taxes upon each $100 of our 
six per cent. bonds, and one dollar for 
each hundred of our five per cent. 
bonds. All this may seem wisdom 
to the Democratic legislator, but it 
will be wisdom past finding out to the 
Democratic tax-payer, as well as to the 
Republican tax-payer. In charging in- 
capacity for good legislation upon the 
Democratic party, I do not wish to be 
understood as saying they have no men 
of ability, or who desire to improve our 
business condition, and to act for the 
best good of the country, but that the 
old pro-slavery Bourben element have 
got control of the party, and through 
the committees have control of the 
House, and of all the business that 
passes through the House; leaving the 
liberal and progressive elements of the 
Democratic party. powerless for good, 
and with very little controlling influ- 
ence upon legislation. 


THE TARIFF. 


The measure upon which the Demo- 
cratic party in New Hampshire is most 
thoroughly in accord with the Demo- 
cratic party of the nation, is, perhaps, 
in opposition to a tariff, so adjusted as 
to give protection to our labor and cap- 
ital employed in manufacturing, against 
the cheaper capital employed by Euro- 
pean manufacturers. This is clearty 
expressed in the resolution of their 
State Convention. Their theory is that 
the protection is added to the cost of 


the article to the consumer, with the 
percentage of the merchant added to 
the increased cost, whether produced at 
home or abroad, and for the benefit of 
the manufacturer alone. It isthis point 
I desire first to examine, and to show 
that where a part is produced at home, 
and a part is imported this view is not 
coirect. Every practical man will 
agree with me that when he has to seek 
a market for his merchandise, he has to 
pay all the cost of its transposition,and 
all the expenses, such as tolls upon a 
turnpike, or toll-bridge; and that if he 
has to send for an article which he 
needs for consumption, he in that case 
has to pay all the charges upon it from 
the place where it is purchased, to the 
place where it is used. Let me apply 
this principle to a farmer living in Ei- 
liot, who sell his products and makes 
his purchases in Portsmouth, and has 
to cross the toll-bridge over the Piscat- 
aqua river. The farmer in Elliet has to 
pay the toll, and not the consumer in 
Portsmouth; and hence his labor is not 
so well paid as that of the farmer in 
Portsmouth, who lives equally distant 
from the market. And because this toll 
comes out of his labor, a farmer will 
pay a much higher prices for land on 
the New Hampshire side of the river, 
than he will for the same quality of land 
equally as near the market enthe Maine 
side of the river. Now, change the 
word toll for tariff, and you have the 
reason why land is so much cheaper in 
Canada than on this side of the line in 
the United States, and why labor is so 
much better paid here than there. And 
you also see, too, the fallacy of the ar- 
gument that every pound of butter, 
every barrel of flour, every bushel of 
potatoes and every foot ef lumber cen- 
sumed in the United States is increased 
in price to the extent of the tax imposed 
upon age 2 of it brought from 
Canada. The tariff tax which the Ca- 
nadian farmer pays is a contribution to 
the expenses of our government for the 
privilege of coming to our market. The 
Wood tariff bill proposes to take off the 
duties from starch, for the benefit ef 
the farmer in Canada who raises pota- 
toes. This Democratic proposition 
would bring ruin to every starch fac- 
tory in Coos county, and transfer all 
the starch business into Canada, besides 
destroying the market for potatoes in 
the upper part of the State, for the ben- 
efit of Canadian farmers, who have no 
taxes to pay to meet war debts. If the 
Democratic farmers of Grafton and 
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Coos counties want the tariff upon 
starch, potatoes, lumber, bark, barley, 
grain and live stock, taken off, let them 
continue to vote the Democratic,ticket 
and stand by the free-trade resolutions 
of their State Convention; but if they 
want these industries protected let 
them vote with the Republican party 
whieh protects them. We wish our 
Canadian neighbors prosperity, but not 
at the expense of our own people.— 
They must not expect to share in our 
benefits, and yet not help to bear any 
part of our burdens, either by Free 
Trade or Reciprocity Treaty, which is 
the same thing with another name.— 
The Ontario Reformer truly expressed 
it when it said, ‘‘ Canada is so situated 
(with reciprocity) that she will have all 
the advantages of being a State in the 
American Union, without any of the 
disadvantages, will be in a most happy 
condition.” 

BENEFITS OF TARIFFS TO NEW COUN- 

TRIES. 


The benefits of protective tariff toa new 
country are too many to be discussed 
inthe time I have left; but I will try to 
show some of them. In all thickly set- 
tled farming and mercantile communi- 
ties, there are many persons not find- 
ing full or remunerative employment. 
To plant a manufacturing industry in 
such neighborhoods is, to them, a great 
benefit. “It gives employment to their 
surplus labor, and creates a home mar- 
ket for products which before had to be 
taken long distances at heavy cost to 
find a market. Let me take out wool- 
en mills here to illustrate what I mean. 
We,who lived here forty-three yearsago, 
know how little employment there was 
then for Jabor, and how little market 
there was here for the farmer’s products. 
IT recollect cases where men travelled 
four miles to work, long days in June, ~ 
fer seventy-five cents, without board.— 
A company, formed of mechanics, 
from Great Falls, conceived the idea of 
manufacturing woolen blankets by the 
side of our water-full. When they 
came here there was no value in the 
rocks in the ledge which were quarried 
and put into the foundations of the 
mill, or that went into the dam;— 
there was no value in the clay of 
the bank from which the bricks were 
made, and but very little in the wood 
and timber in the forest which was 
used in the building of the mill, When 
the materials were all gathered togeth- 
er and put into,the shape of that brick 
mill down yonder, there was little in 
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the whole of it except the labor of men 
in this community, well paid for, who 
otherwise would not have been employ- 
ed. When that mill was completed 
there was so much fixed capital created 
by the surplus labor in this community 
without diminishing the productiveness 
of our farmers, and planted there to be 
used so long as the mill lasted, for the 
benefit of this community. Now let us 
examine the machinery in that mill,and 
we shall find that, too, to be nothing 
but labor furnished iu another section 
of the country. There was but little 
value in the iron ore and coal in the 
mine. Youcould probably buy all it 
would require for all the machinery in 
the old mill for two hundred dollars or 
less. The cost was for the labor used 
to put it in the form of machinery. The 
mill and all the machinery in it is main- 
ly the product of labor, which would 
have been unprofitably employed, if 
not idle, but for the starting of this en- 
terprise. . Besides this, every other 
kind of labor in the vicinity was stim- 
ulated to increased activity, because 
all their products found a better mark- 
et and they were better able to buy and 
consume than ever before. Everybody 
has been benefited so far. 
i Let us now take the manufacture of 
_ blankets for which the mill was de- 
signed. Suppose that blankets such as 
they could make, were selling in the 
American mafket at $11.00 per pair, 
which cost the English manufacturer 
$7.50, and gave him a profit of three 
dollars and fifty cents a pair. At the 
* price paid for American labor, and for 
_ the use of capital, the mill. owners 
could not make them and sell them 
with profit for less than $12.00 a pair; 
but the help is abundant, and in need 
employment, and they agree to take 
Jower wages, so the mill can be started 
and blankets seld for $11.00 a pair.— 
The mill owners look over the situation 
and find that the Englishman has sucha 
profit that he can undersell them $1.50 
on 4 pair, and still have $2.00 left for 
profit. They know he will do this as 
soon as their blankets are ready to be 
sold. So to prevent disaster they ask 
protection from the government by a 
tariff. to the extent of three dollars a 
pair upon all blankets imported, which 
will enable them to pay their employees 
good wages, and to aell their blankets 
at $12.00 a pair; only one dollar more 
_ than the Engti-hman is getting. The 
request is granied, and instead of car- 
rying up the price of the English blank- 


ets to $14, as our free traders assert the 
effect would be, the English manufac- 
turer now sells blankets for $12.00 
a pair, and pays $3.00 of that amount 
for the support of our government, and 
has a profit of $1.50, where he before 
had $3.50. Our people pay $1.00 more 
for their blankets than before the tariff, 
but they save it upon something: else 
which would have been iaxed but for 
this contribution of $3.00 by the for- 
eigner, two of which came from his 
profits, for the privilege of selling in 
our market; and asa result, our surplus 
labor finds employment in the mill, and 
the farmers find a home market, and 
save what it had cost them to find a 
foreign market. The farmer, by saving 
the cost of transportation to a distant 
market, is able to improve his farm and 
educate his children, and to visit the 
outside world and enjoy life. In the 
general improvement which is stimu- 
lated, better machinery is invented for 
the mill, and the labor becomes more 
skilled. They learn how to save better, 
and to work up all the odds and ends, 
which enables the mill owners to reap 
large profits. This soon invites com- 
petition, and thereby brings down the 
cost of the home-made blanket below 
its price before the tariff. Itis by this 
kind of protection that we have been 
enabled to keep up the prices of labor 
so well; to keep so mach the control of 
the home market for our manufacturers 
and to produce tor export in many 
branches where our skill in invention 
enables us to defy competition in the 
markets of the world. 


WHAT GOOD WAGES DO. 


Tt is fast becoming .a question how 
well our people shall live. They can 
now produce many articles as cheap as 
anywhere else, and cheaper, whenever 
they are willing to liveas cheaply. ButI 
hope never to see the day come when 
they are compelled to do it. Wendell 
Phillips well expressed the effect of 
good wages in a letter published several 
years ago. He says, ‘‘The mainspring 
of our progress is high wages — wages 
at such aleyel that the working man 
can spare his wife to preside over a 
home; can command leisare, go to lec- 
tures, take a newspaper, awd lift him- 
self from the deadening level of mere 
toil. That dollar left after all the bills 
are paid Saturday night means educa- 
tion, independence, self-respect, man- 
hood; it increases the value of every 
acre near by, fills the town with dwell- 
ings, opens public libraries and crowds 
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them; dots the continent with cities and 
cobwebs them with railways. That 
one remaining dollar insures progress, 
and guarantees millions to its owners 
better than a score of statutes. It is 
worth more than a thousand colleges, 
and makes armies and police superfious.” 


JUDGE WOODWARD’S SPEECH. 


T once heard Judge Woodward of Pa. 
make a speech in the House of Repre- 
sentatives which plainly illustrated the 
benefit of a tariff to wages. The ques- 
tion before the House was that of re- 
ducing the tariff on pig iron from nine 
dollars a ton to seven. He directed his | 
talk to the Democratic members, in 
substance as follows: 

“On this question I wish to address 
a few considerations to my fellow mem- 
bers on this (the Democratic) side of 
the House, as they are mostly against 
me in their views. Ilivein a district 
where a ton of pig iron can be made | 
cheaper than any where else in the 
world. Itis only a question of how 
much you will pay the men who make 
it. All the raw material is nearer to- 
gether, and it takes fewer day’s work 
to get it*out of the mines and into the 
furnace, than anywhere else. In Wales | 
where they make the iron which comes | 
into competition with the iron made by | 
my constituents, they make iron cheap | 
because the men work cheap. They 
live in miserable hovels, on miserable 
diet, and don’t have meat oftener than 
once a week. Their wives never have 
a change of dress, their clfildren never 
see the inside of a school-house, they 
never have a book or a newspaper, and 
they couldn’t read if they had. They 
make iron cheap because they can work 
cheap when they can live in that way. 
In my District, where the labor is pro- 
tected by this tariff, the workmen live 
in comfortable homes, their wives .are 
well-dressed,their children go to school, 
and they have books and newspapers. 
They are able to live in a decent,respec- 
table way, because they get good pay 
for their work, and have work when 
they choose to do it. That is all there 
is about it. We can make the iron 
cheaper than they can when our people 
work as cheap; but I do not want to 
see my constituents living in that way 
in order to have cheap iron. You can- 


not have the comforts of an intelligent} * 


American home without good wages, 
and for this reason I am against the re- 
duction of the tariff on the iron which 
competes with the iron made by my 
constituents.” 


NEW INDUSTRIES. 


The advantages and benefits of new 
industries to give employment to the 
increasing population, is almost too 
plain to require argument. There is 
is not a town in New Hampshire which 
will not exempt from taxation, for-a 
term of years, the capital brought into 
it and expended upon new industrial 
establishments. If they are so desira- 
ble and beneficial in their operations as 
to warrant this subsidy of exemption 
from taxation, what folly and. madness 
when raising revenue by tariff, not to 
foster and protect our industries which 
are just started, and also to encourage 
the starting of new industries for the 
manufacture of articles we are com- 
pelled to import, but which with ade- 
quate protection we could soon produce 
here, to the great benefit of our unem- 
ployed labor. Itis this policy which 
has given us rapid developement and 
industrial independence, that the Dem- 
ocratic party condemns in its resolu- 
tions at their recent State Convention. 


DEMOCRATIC HOSTILITIES. 


All the instincts of the Democratic 
party lead it into hostility to measures to 
which its name would indicate support. 
It was on the side of slavery before the 
war. it hunted the fugitive and sent 
him back to slavery. It was against 
the Homestead Law which allowed the 
working-man free entry upon our 
public lands.. During the war it de- 


| nounced every vigorous measure for its 


prosecution, and burdened our State 
and towns with taxation, rather than 
have the slaves freed and used to aid us 
in the army. It has refused aid in pro- 
tecting:our labor which produces the 
wealth that pays the taxation, and it 
now proposes in the interest of the des- 
potism of the old world, and the free 
traders who import their goods,. to 
strike out the feature of protection from 
our tariff, and expose our workmen to 
competition with their starved laborers 
to hold our own market. Have we not 
workingmen enough out of employ- 
ment, without exposing them to new 
danger? Instead of this, let us start 
new industries and open new avenues 
to employment, and protect them as 
long as they need protection. : 

THE LESSONS OF HISTORY. 
History teaches us to stand by the pol- 
icy of protecting and fostering home in- 
dustries. England grew rich and pow- 
erful, and comparatively free by this 
policy. Since she abandoned it, in the 
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full belief that interest. upon her accu- 
mulated wealth, loaned abroad, would 
meet any adverse balances of trade,and 
that while getting cheap food by free 
trade, she could induce other nations to 
let in her manufactures free, she has 
learned her mistake, or might have 
learned it, when she saw her progress 
checked, if not going backwards, while 
her weaker neighbors are advancing. 
She has been so shorn of her strength 
as to stand nerveless, while Russia was 
gobbling up Turkey. France, on the 
other hand, has grown powerful, rich, 
intelligent and F epublican, amid revo- 
lution, upheavals in society, and change 
of dynasties, by the policy of protection. 
The other nations of Europe which have 
refused that policy, have relatively gone 
backwards. The growth of power in 
the German States under the lead of 
Prussia, is perhaps the most marked 
case upon the continent of Europe of 
the benefits of protecting labor and aid- 
ing manufactures. Prussia organized 
and adopted a system of specific duties 
for the protection of her industries in 
1818, known as the Zolyerein Tariff and 
sought to bring the other German States 
into the arrangement with her. Hano- 
ver, Saxony and Hesse, under English 
influence, opposed it and favored a free 
trade anti-Prussian system. Frederick 
List, who came to this country with 
Lafayette on his. visit, became’a thor- 
ough disciple of the Protectionist school 
of political economy. He returned home 
and wrote and published with great in- 
perp aed ability in favor of his scheme 
for a United Germany, bound together 
in interests and protected by the Zoll- 
verein system. From 1818 ta 1831, but 
little progress was made outside of 
Prussia. From 1831 to 1835, it increased 
rapidly. Hesse, Bavaria, Wortemburg, 
Saxony, Baden, Nassau and Frankfort 
joined it. It kept on extending until in 
1852 it covered 40,000,000 people in its 
Customs Union, which gradually welded 
the discordant German principalities in- 
to the United States of Germany under 
the lead of Prussia. 

Previous to this protectlon of her in- 
dustries, Germany was the granary of 
Europe; but her people were poor, and 
sold by their princes into foreign ser- 
vice as soldiers. Germany was so weak 
that during the Napoleonic wars, France 
marched over her soil almost unob- 
structed and made there her battle- 
ground in the fighting which convulsed 
Europe. In her recent war, France 
found protection had developed a dif- 


ferent people in Germany, who changed. 
the battle-ground. In 1826 the com- 
merce down the Elbe was 110,600 tons, 
while that going up the Elbe was only 
66,000 tons. Germany was,at this time 
in debt to the money lending powers. 
In 1850 the operation of protection had 
so changed all this, that 315,000 tons 


went up the Elbe, while only 174 tons - 


came down, though the smaller weight 
of the finished goods which came down 
the river was of yreater value than the 
raw products that went up. And Ger- 
many, from being a money borrower, 
had become a money lender, and she is 
now holding our bonds by the hundred 
millions. In our own country prosper- 
ity has followed protection, and when 
it has been removed, adversity has fol- 
lowed. Such is the lesson of history. 


A DEMOCRATIC RESOLUTION. 


In the light of history and the opera- 
tion of a Protective Tariff, what answer 
will the workingmen of New Hampshire 
make to the following resolution passed 
by the Democratic State Convention, in 
the interests of the free tradérs of Eng- 
land who aided in all possible ways to 
build, equip and man the confederate 
cruisers which destroyed for a time 
our Commerce and drove our ship-own- 
ers to sell their vessels and have them 
transferred under foreign flags: 


“That in the interests of American com- 
merce,which Republican misrule has banished 
from the seas—in the interest of the great 
body of the American people, outrageously 
taxed for the benefit of favored classes—we 
demand a thorough revision and reform of 
the federal tariff, so that it shall operate to 
stimulate rather than restrict trade between 
our own and foreign countries, and to the 


| production of an honest revenue rather than 


the oppression of the masses for the aggran- 
disement of a few protected monopolists,’’ 


The sweeping recklessness and falsity 
of this resolution will be seen at a glance 
by contrasting our foreign commerce for 
the last four years of Democratic ad- 
ministration before the war, with what 
it has been during these last four years 
of depression. The figures are taken 
from pages 44 and 45 of the Report of 
the Statistical Bureau on Commerce and 
Navigation, and are gold values: 


Imports, Exports. 
1858. $254,728,008 $293,758,279 
1859. 319,873,053 335,894,385 
1860. 335,333,232 373,189,274 
1861.- 815,004,726 228,699,486 


$1,124,939,019  $1,231,541,424 


Imports. Exports. 
1874. $572,080,910 $704,463,110 
1875. 531,472,529 °~ 658,691,301 
1876. 455,407,836 655,463,969 
1877. 466,265,045 689,167,390 


$2,025,226,320 
1,224'939,019 


$2,707,785,770 
1,231,541,424 


Increase, $800,287,301' $1,476,244 346 


The way in which these figures show 
commerce driven from the seas by Re- 
publican legislation, should entitle the 
discoverer to a patent. To double the 
commerce of a country, is. a happy 
method of destruction. These figures 
show our increase of imports to have 
been about 66 per cent., while our in- 
crease of exports has been about 133 per 
cent. The excess of exports over im- 
ports in the last four years, amounts to 
over $680,000,000—enough to pay our 
interest abroad, and bring back more 
than $100,000,000 a year of the principal 
of our indebtedness. 


WHAT THE DEMOCRATIC CHAIRMAN 
WANTS. 

The chairman of the Democratic Con- 
vention essayed to outline among the 
objects for legislation by the party, the 
following: : 

“They ask for such legislation as shall 
revive the prostrate shipping interests, 
furnish markets for the products of la- 
bor, and facilitate the exchanges of com- 
merce.” 

That, my friends, isa Republican idea 
which the chairman took with him when 
he went over to the Democratic party. 
To show that it has no standing among 
Democrats, let me ask any one of them 
here, what measure his party has passed 
in the House, or eve propesed in the 
House or Senate, having this end in 
view? unless it be the propositions in 
the Wood & Morrison tariff bills,which 
invite imports of foreign goods in the 
interest of foreign labor and capital, 
against American labor and capital. 

We are handicapped with heavy in- 
ternal taxes and high rates of interest in 
our efforts to produce goods for export. 
These internal taxes are to meet the in- 
terest upon our war debts, which are 
twice as large as they would have been 
but for Democratic opposition to the 
war, and to every vigorous measure for 
its suppression. I wish this Democratic 
chairman would help us in our efforts to 
revive shipping, extend the markets 
for labor, and facilitate the exchanges 
of commerce,by keeping the Democratic 
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party from opposing every measure 
which has that tendency! 

Our Consuls all over the world: have 
been instructed to make investigations, 
and report every opening where Amer- 
ican productions can be introduced. We 
are now building wooden ships as cheap- 
ly as ever before, and we can build an 
iron ship within 10 per cent. as chea 
as one can be built anywhere else, nee 
of better iron. Will a Democratic 
House of Representatives aid in putting 
a line of American steamships between 
this country and South America, whose 
trade with us is now carried on by way 
of England, and in English ships? An 
iron steamship costing $500,000, has in 
her $450,000 worth of labor, and only 
$50,000 worth of everything else. Here 
is a good field for Democratic effort. 


WHY TIMES ARE HARD. 


We must bear in mind, when discuss- 
ing the causes ef hard ‘times, that we, 
as a nation, were for four years engaged 
with an immense army, in the destruc- 
tion of wealth, and of the men who pro- 
duced wealth. We must also remember 
that for every dollar of this wealth de- 
streyed, above the amount collected in 
current taxes,we gave our notes; which, 
when the war was over, were mostly 
exchanged for interest bearing bonds; 
and that hundreds of millions of these 
bonds were. purchased by European 
bankers, and the proceeds sent here in 
the shape of imported goods. Our good 
credit abroad made us extravagant, and 
many of these goods received for our 
bonds were not needed, but extrava- 
gantly wasteful. One of the most ag- 
grayating causes of our present hard 
times, is that we are now paying so 
much interest abroad. To illustrate 
this, let us suppose that .two farmers 
across the river in Maine, come here to 
sell their products and make purchases. 
Each has a balance ef a hundred dollars 
coming to him at the end of the season. 
One of them takes this money homeand 
re everything about his buildings 
and farm, and buys implements from 
mechanics. He pays it all out among 
his neighbors, who again spend it for 
their needs, and se it goes on makin 
everything lively in the neighborhoo 
by a rapid exchange from workman’ to 
workman,and from workmen to traders. 
The other man takes his hundred dollars 
into the bank and pays a note, tears it 
up, and goes home with nothing to use 
to start business or to employ labor; 
and so long as he is paying debts and 
interest he has hard times and all about 
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him have hard times. It is witha nation 
as with an individual. We have been 
shipping abroad the products of our 
forests and fields and factories and mines 
—and after paying for our imports, we 
have had two hundred and twenty-three 
millions paid us as our balance, which 
instead of being brought home, went 
into the hands of European money lend- 
ers to pay interest coupons on govern- 
ment bonds, state bonds, municipal 
bonds, and railroad bonds and debts. 
They are brought home, punched, and 
laid away; and so the process goes on, 
while we are slowly working our way 
out of the slavery of debt. 
THE REMEDY FOR HARD TIMES. 


The first step in a remedy for hard 
times, is to stop all wasteful expendi- 
ture, and so far as possible, use our ex- 
penditures to give employment to labor. 
The second is to reduce the rates of in- 
terest upon all kinds of indebtedness. 
This is one of the great. burdens upon 
industry, as well as the cause of high 
taxation. The debt of New York city 
is reported to be $120,000,000. Suppose 
$100,000,000 of this debt to yield no in- 
come, and it would require six millions 
in taxes to pay the interest alone; asum 
equal to a tax of six dollars per annum 
upon every man, woman and child in 
that city. 

We have still outstanding national li- 
abilities bearing six per cent interest, to 
the extent of seven hundred and seven- 
ty-one millions, and liabilities bearing 
five per cent. interest to the amount of 
over seven hundred and three millions. 
If the legislation of a Democratic House 
does not stop Secretary Sherman in his 
funding operations, this vast sum can be 
changed into four per cent. bonds. and 
save the peoplé in the item ot interest 
alone, twenty-two and one-half millions 
of dollars each year.. And when the 
government borrows money at four per 
cent., the people will be able to borrow 
for business purposes, at five and six per 
cent. In the readjustment of our State 
taxation, it should be made to bear as 
lightly as possible upon productive in- 
dustries which give employment to la- 
bor, and thereby stimulate investments 
in those operations whichare re-produc- 
tive, and create wealth. . 

In our National taxation we sheuld 
remove all taxation upon articles impor- 
ted which enter into our manufactures, 
s0 as to produce cheaper goods for our 
own consumption and for export. In 
so doing we open up our markets, give 
increased employment, and grow more 


independently of foreign influence. Af- 
ter taxing whiskey and tobacco, an In- 
come tax is the easiest berne of any of 
the Internal Revenue taxes; and it is 
the only tax which cannot be transferred 
to some one else to pay. It oppresses 
no man, it cripples no industry ; it takes 
nothing from any man’s labor; and it 
adds nothing to the cost of living, or 
business, or of production of any kind. 
It comes out of net accumulations gath- 
ered from producers in the operations 
of trade, above the amount required for 
a comfortable living. It comes out of 
what has been secured instead of what 
has to be earned, and is one of the most 
just taxes ever imposed. 


CAPITAL AND LABOR. 


In the general decline of values, and 
profits, and wages, there has been a 
struggle between capital and labor to 
see which shall make the least sacrifice; 
and numerous strikes have grown out of 
this struggle, causing great waste and 
destruction of property. Our merchants 
and manufacturers have been working 
for over four years upon a falling mar- 
ket, which in most things would seem 
to have touched bottom. While that is 
the cendition of manufacturing and ex- 
changing, we must all make up our 
minds to bear a part. The laborer must 
be content with his long hours for less 
pay; the merchant and manufacturer 
with smaller profits, and the capitalist 
with lower interest. and smaller divi- 
dends; but the time is not far distant 
when there must be a readjustment 
made in the division of the earnings; of 
labor; between the men who do the 
work, and the men who make the ex- 
changes and furnish the capital; and 
whenever differences arise over it, fair 
arbitration will be found cheaper and 
better than strikes for all concerned. 
Starvation may compel labor grudgingly 
to succumb, while capital merely waits; 
but degraded, ignorant labor will make 
that capital more unsafe, and will also 
make a community in which it cannot 
be enjoyed. 

The Lubor Reports of Massachusetts 
show, that outside the cities, where you 
would expect to find as equal a division 
ef property as anywhere, four-fifths of 
all the property which goes upon the 
books of the assessor is in the hands of: 
one-fifth of the tax-payers. This does 
not include the vast number who pay 
no taxes; neither does it include the 
vast amount of property owned by the 
few in the shape of notes and bonds 
which escape all taxation, nor the vast 
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amount invested in Railroads and Say-, 


ings Banks, which do not go upon the 
loeal tax lists. If this wds added and 
the cities included, it would be found 
that nine-tenths of all the propefty 
was in the hands of one-tenth of the 
people. If you will take the trou- 
ble to go over our own tax lists and 
make the necessary computation, you 
will be astonished at the result. I have 
said enough to show that there is a 
steadily growing inequality which will 
soon force the attention of thinkers, for 
aremedy. In my belief the only per- 
manent one will be found in making a 
less number of hours per day, and using 
more machinery, until it requires all the 
laborers to produce what is needed for 
consumption and export. At present 
we are able to produce all that is wanted 
for consumption or export, and still 
have from two to three millions of la- 
borers in our midst who are unemployed 
or only partially employed. It is very 
common to advise these unemployed la- 
borers to seek work in agriculture; but 
machinery is now doing the work there, 
as every where else. Mr. A. J. Fogg, 
who has giyen much attention to agri- 
cultural statistics, states in a recent ar- 
ticle, that in 1840 each farmer in the 
United States employed, including his 
boys of a working age, an average of 
two and a half hands upon each farm, 
while in 1870, the average was less than 
one hand upon each farm, and yet the 
amount of production upon each of 
these farms has been greatiy increased 
by the use of machinery. A partial re- 


lief will come for a time, when by a re- 
duction of interest and taxation we can 
produce more for export, and by fuller 
employment consume more at home}; 
but this cannot last long, because every 
other manufacturing nation is in much 
the same condition we are by the in- 
creased productive power of their ma- 
chinery. Unless the hours of labor are 
reduced, machinery will become the op- 
pressor instead of the benefactor of the 
laborer, and every new invention and 
discovery which saves labor will be 
dreaded by him instead of being hailed 
with joy, as affording relief from groy- 
elling toil. If this world is a proba- 
tionary state, as we are taught, where 
the great object and purpose of life is to 
develop more perfect men and women, 
then everybody ought to have some time 
for improvement and self-culture. 

The Republican party stands pre-em- 
inently deserving the support of work- 
ingmen, farmers and manufacturers. It 
has fostered and encouraged new inven- 
tions which have lessened the cost of 
production, and facilitated the exchan- 
ges of commerce by internal improve- 
ments and improved means of transpor- 
tation. It has protected labor and en- 
couraged manufacturing by its tariffs. 
It has freed Jabor from the chains of 
slavery and lifted it up to the rank of 
citizenship. It has pioneered in the way 
of reduced hours of toil for laborers in 
the employment of the Government. It 
is by their fruits yeknow them; and by 
that test the Republican party challenges 
comparison with all others. 


